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ABSTRACT 

Because not all approaches to evaluating pupil 
achievement evaluate in the same facets of development, many methods 
are necessary to asses* learner achievement in the different 
curriculum areas of the elementary school. This paper examines 
methods of evaluating pupil achievement, including: work samples, 
checklists, rating scales, sociometric devices, teacher-pupil 
conferences, parent-teacher conferences, diary entries, anecdotal 
records, teacher-made tests (essay items, true-false items, 
multiple-choice items, matching items, completion items), and 
standardized tests. Other techniques related to pupil evaluation are 
self -evaluation by teachers, and formative and summative evaluation. 
Feedback from evaluation results need to be utilized to improve the 
curriculum. Improved specific objectives, learning activities, and 
appraised procedures selected by teachers might be a relevant end 
result. (LMO) 
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Evaluation o-f Pupil Achievement 

There are many ways to assess learn-r achievement m the different 
curriculum areas of the elementary s. ' N ot all approaches to 
evaluating pupil achievement evaluate i t ne same facets of 
development. For example, using soc.ometnc devices evaluates learners 
in social development. It does not assess pupils in general 
intellectual development. A standardized achievement test evaluates 
pupils in growth pertaining to different curriculum areas in the 
elementary school. It would not evaluate personal and social 
development of pupils. Thus, a vantty of evaluation devices must be 
used tc assess learn ers intellectually, socially emotionally, and 
F h v s i c s 1 1 > . 

Using Uo- V Samples of Pupils 
h lf ' v effective we . cf assessing pupil achievement is through the 
Sc-«nc ot wck samples ct pupils. these samples can be placed in a 
fc'o*' ♦ each cM'c, The wo^k products should be dated so that 
comparisons ma be made between and among earlier work of pupils 
comparer te lat »' wc-'l . Thus, the teacher, parents, and the child can 
notice improvement over previous attempts in school work. If a fifth 
grade pupil, for example, has developed a written report on 
"Manufacturing in Great Britain' when a unit on that country >s being 
studied, the f.nal product can be placed in the child's folder with the 
date on it. Reports that are written later can also be dated. Thus, 
comparisons can be made of earlier attempts at writing with late, 
attempts. Too frequently, the teacher has felt that pupils a-e not 
achieving satisfactorily until he sees objective evidence by examining 
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work products. 

If pupils are giving oral reports to the class, the reports can be 
tape-recorded. A date can be placed on the tape which is then 
ultimately stored. Later tapes on pupil reports can also be dated. 
The veacher, parents, and the child could listen to thest tapes and 
notice i* pupils are achieving. The reports would, of course, be 
evaluated in terms of acceptable criteria. The objectives to be 
achieved by pupils in the oral reports should harmonize wit*- the 
present achievement levpl of each child. Certainly, it is unwise 
teaching to expect that which pupils cannot achieve. 

It would be good if more pupil products could be stored satis- 
factorily, than u^hot is possible. For example, if pupils are studying 
a unit on "Tovs Around the World, u they should have ample opportunities 
to make accurate toys of selected nations around the world. The final 
products coL'ld be dated and stored. Comparisons can then be made of 
othe- constructed objects and ite^s that pupils have corpletec. 
However, mar,v elementary schools are overcrowded and lack the necessary 
space to store selected objects and items of whet pupils have 
construe ted. 

Thus, work samples of pupns should be collected, dated, and 
stored after it has served its purpose in the teaching-learning 
situation. Cooperatively, those involved in evaluating pupil 
achievement can notice if progress is being made by learners when 
comparing present efforts with those of the past. Too frequently, the 
teacher is very close to the child on a day-to-day basis and is not 
aware of the small gains learners are making in the different 
curriculum areas of the elementary school. By making comparisons of 

O 
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fach pupil's achievement, earlier efforts wi th later efforts, it can be 
noticed if a child is making progress. 

Using fie Checkl ist 

Manx teachers have successfully used checklists in evaluating 
pupil achievement. The teacher must determine which behavors to write 
on the checklist. The teacher can, of course, forget what learners 
have achieved unless records are kept. Thus, different arproaches to 
evaluation should be used; recording the results of the evaluation 
becomes irrpcrtant to notice pattern; of learner achievement and 
behavior when comparisons are made from one evaluation to the ne>t. 

In the check 1 ist the teacher needs to carefully evaluate if 
learners are realizing the desired goals which are stated in writing. 
Objective observation the teacher is necessary to evaluate pupil 
cd ieuenent ir, terms of the standards written on the checklist. 

The following standards could be written on a checHist, for 
exa-tle, ano the teacher could check the are* o* areas pupils are weak 



i n 



Name of Pup 1 1 Date 



1. The pupil presents ideas clearly when giving an oral report. 

2. More information needs to b* obtained to substantiate ideas pre- 
sented in the oral report. 

3. More guidance i • needed in organizing ideas for the report. 

4. Audio-visual aids should be used to capture listener interest in 
the repor t . 

5. The pupil has di stract i ng manner i sms when presenting the oral 
report . 

The above criteria could be written so that little or no 
interpretation exists as to the meaning of these guidelines, it is 
important for the teacher to emphasize only those objectives which 

pup i Is can achieve, 
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The xoacher can make comparisons o-f checklist results from an 
earlier observation to later observations. Feelings of teachers, of 
course, change when using the checklist at different intervals to 
assess pupil achievement. Being aware of the fact that feelings 
change when evaluating pupils at different intervals will assist the 
teacher in realizing that the checklist has its weaknesses as an 
evaluation instrument. This device should be used along with others to 
evaluate learner progress, 

Rating Scales 

Ar evaluation device that is closely related to the checklist 
approach is the rating scale. The teacher should carefully select 
.hose behavior* pupils will be rated on. A five-point scale can be 
tsed in the evaluation such as giving a pupil „ five, four, three, two, 
one ratmo o-. ech behc»ior being evaluated. The categories of "Very 
gooc." "6ooo,' "n-erage,- "Be lac 8»er aoe ,' ar . 0 'Poor" can also be 
utilizec. Each child should be evaluated in terms of ,;hat he can 
reasonably achieve. A learner should not be compared with others since 
urfa.r comparison may be made when one child is compared with another 
child. Pupils, of cc se, differ from each other in capacity and 
achievement. It is only normal that some children achieve at a more 
rapid rate as compared to other learners. 

The following is given as an example in terms of listing behaviors 
and indicating ratings that can be given to pupils: 
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Very eelow 

Good Good Average Average Poor 

The child gets along well with 

others on a conm t tee . 

The child does his shere of 

the work, 

The child uses reference 

s ources we 1 1 , 

Information is evaluated 

careful 1 y , 

The above categories pertain to having children work on 

comrTii ttees. Behaviors are listed which would relate to many facets of 

pupil achievement such as in giving oral reports, participating m 

teacher-pur.il planning, and doing a research project. 

The teacher needs tc be au-are that his perception of a child's 

behavior will not always be tie 'arr.e when using the rating scale. 

Feelings of a given teacher change from time to time as the rating 

scale is bserj as a n evaluation device to assess learner achievement. 

Soc i ome tr i c De v i ce 
The soc lone trie device me; be used »n evaluating pupil achievement 
in the area cf social development. This procedure in evaluating pupil 
achievement does net, of course, assess learners in intellectual and 
physical development. The teacher should use the sociometric device at 
justifiable intervals during a given school year. The reason for 
utilizing this procedure at various intervals during a given school 
year is that pupils' attitudes toward each other change. For example, 
two pupils may be very close friends until a disagreement occurs which 
can result in changes of preferences as far as friendships art 
concerned. Friendships can also be quite lasting in duration. 
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The teacher can ask the -following questions of pupils: 

1. If you had a chance to select three pupils to work on a committee 
with you in preparing a report pertaining to the unit now being 
studied in social studies, who would be your -first choice, second 
choice, and third choice'? 

2. If you could pick three children in learning to play a new game, 
who would be your -first choice, second choice, and third choice? 

Pupils would write their responses to the above questions on 

paper. They would need to have complete assurance that the completed 

information would be held confidential by the teacher. The teacher can 

use t; t e acquired information in developing committees for pupils to be 

involved in. The teacher must realize that pupils' feelings toward 

others change. Careful attention should be given to identify those 

pupils who havp no friends, or are on the fringe area of having 

friends. These pupils must be given assistance in becoming accepted 

fitter by other ch.ldren in a class, Perhaps, the child who is an 

isolate or or. the fringe area of being an isolate can best function on 

a corr->ttee where other members are highl> accepting. 

Conferences to Evaluate Pupil Achievement 
H is of utmost importance for teachers to get to know their 
pupils well. This information must be used to improve the teaching- 
learning situation. The teacher should take time to have conferences 
with each pupil in the class. It is important to set aside, perhaps, 
five minutes of time during each school day to have a conference with a 
child. No doubt, in most cases then, each pupil in a class could have 
a conference with the teacher before a month and a half of school has 
elapsed. 

The teacher should prepare well for the conference in terms oi 
possible questions to discuss with the child. This does not mean that 
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the teacher will dominate the conference, Rather, the teacher should 
be a good lestener to each pupil's questions, comments, and responses. 
The teacher, however, must be well prepared in terms of providing 
leadership and direction when conducting conferences with pupils. 

The teacher should record observations made during the conference, 
This should oe done after the conference has been completed. 
Comparisons can be made for each pupil then of observations made of 
earlier conferences with those conducted later. 

An atmosphere of freedom to express ideas on the part of each 
pupil shculd be inherent when conferences are conducted. The teacher 

ill net get valuable date trom a child to be used in teaching if a 
mq:c, formal atmosphere exists during the tine a conference is 
conducted. If the pupil feels he must exhibit behavior which the 
teacher desire? froT him during the conference, the time spent in usin 
co r *ere-.ces at i~ evaluate* technique is i* r gel> wasted, 

ni5 ' th€ t€ = cr '^ "Mjst *tr>ve to have good rappct u,ith each child 
so tret conferences held with pupils can be successful. Good teachers 
ere interested .n each child's welfare and achievement. A tocher 
definite!/ should not threaten a child for exhibiting negative behavior 
during the time a conference is held, If this is done, a child will 
not reveal his thoughts, -feelings, and beliefs to the teacher, 

Parent-teacher conferences can also be an excellent way to 
evaluate pupil achievement, Parents generally hold their children in 
high esteem and want the best for them. They definitely should be 
involved in planning for the welfare of their children. Pupils learn 
much from their parents durinQ the pre-school and public school years. 
Learners spend much time with thtir parents and the resultant effects 
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are important. There are certain guidelines that teachers should 



•fellow in conducting parent-teacher conf erences . 

1. The teacher should listen very carefully to comments made by 
parents when conferences are conducted. Parents have goals which 
they want their children to achieve. These goals could be 
realistic or unrealistic. Parents also reveal feelings that they 
have toward their children. 

2. It is good to have samples of pupil's work to show to parents. 
Parents can then ask questions over their child's achievement when 
viewing these prodjets as well as over general achievement in th 
elementary school on the part of the learner. The classroom 
teacher then needs to be well prepared prior to conductinq a 
parent-teacher conference. 

5. The teacher defir.icely should not criticize remarks raa( je by parents 
during a conference. If remarks by parents are criticized, hostile 
feelmos may result during the time the conference is conducted. 
Or, parerts may not reveal their feeing during a conference. 

4. It is very important that parents and the teacher make decisions 
cooperatively which will help each child to achieve to her highest 

potential. 

5. Decisions made cooper at i ve 1 > pertaining to the welfare of a child 
should not be used as a club or lever. For example, the teacher 
and/or parents can place pressures or pupils which definitely have 
c tr mental af- ec ts . 

D ; a r y Entries 

Individual pupils or a coot, it tee of learners can record on a daily 
basis j-ejor Generalizations tht were developed from various units of 
stud,.. H pupils, for example, are studying a unit on astronomy, 
records can be kept on a daily basis in terms of mam conclusions that 
have been achieved. The teacher can evaluate if pupils are gaining 
important, relevant understanding. All pupils in a class should have 
ample opportunities to be actively involved in writing the diary 
entr.es on a daily basis. Illustrations can also be drawn which would 
relate directly to these written entries. Pictures could also be 
collected by learners which would help pupils to understand the 
^contents of the diary entries in a more meaningful way. 
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Anecdotal Records 
Teachers need to gather much information pertaining to each 
child's growth and development. The quality of teaching should improve 
if knowledge about tne growth and development of each child is used in 
teaching. Observations that are maoe by the teacher should be recorded 
periodically; otherwise these observations can be -forgotten or become 
har> ir the rt' i n d of the teacher, 

Before writing anecdotal records, the teacher should make careful 
observations of pupil behav.or. The teacher then should record exact l> 
what u'as observed, m representative random sample of each pupil's 
behavior should recorded at intervals. Thus, the teacher can 
uitirr,etel> observe a pattern of behavior on the part of each pup 1 1 
a* 4 er he*- ing studied and analyzed these anecdcta] recuros . 

r uord 01 ceitior needs to be ci^er, pertaining to the writing anc 
using of anecdotal recoras. ^he teacher should record exactly W hat was 
otservec arc not use loaded words. Words such as "troublemaker/ 
"delinquent," "lazy, 11 "indifferent*' and -dumb bell" do not describe 
pupil behavior accurately. Infrequent records of observation do not 
give an overview of a child's behavior. Pupils behave differently 
under the guidance of different teachers. For example, teacher A may 
have considerable difficulty in working with a specific child* Next 
year, teacher B finds this same pupil to be a delightful person. 

Ttach*r~inade Tists 
It is important for tiachtrs to evaluate pupil achievement in 
^♦*rms of objectives. These objectives can be developed cooperatively 
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betueer, the teacher and pupils, The teacher may write test items on 
the developmental level of pupils to determine if the objectives have 
been achieved. 

Teacher-made tests should assist in de term i n i nq what learners have 
and have not learned. Th*t which was not learned provides xne teacher 
with ample opportunities to provide additional learning activities -for 
pupiis which will assist in getting needed understandings, attitudes, 
and skills not obtained original]). Thus, the teacher is diagnosing 
pupils' strengths and weaknesses when using teacher-made tests. 

Wr 1 1 1 ng Essay I terns 

The teacher can write essay items in evaluating learner aun ev:- 
rr.ent i r. the elercentary school. Essay items should only be utilized in 
evaluating leader achievement »f it assists in determining if pupils 
have achieved objectives. The iters written should be on the under- 
standing level o-> puc:is; learners must have an adequately develoted 
u-itir:, vocatu'e"- in o r oer to respond in a proficient manner to essa> 
i ten s 

The teacher must wite esso items which cover content taught 
during a unit or part o* a unit. Thus, it is of utmost importance that 
essa> items are valid. Criticism has been made of the subjectivit> 
factor involved m grading responses pup, Is make to questions on an 
essa> test. Subjectivity can be greatly minimized if the items are 
delimited so that more precision is required when learners make 
responses. The following essay item pertaining to a ur i t on Great 
Britain would be too vague and needs to be delimited: Discuss life in 
Great Britain. Pupils would not know w hat facet of life if) Great 
Britain to discuss in writing. Instead, the teacher could bt wore 

10 
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specific in terms of desired learners' responses by writing the 
following essay item: List in wnt.ng four leading farm crops grown ln 
Great Britain and tell how each is produced. Essay tests should be 
long enough so that pupils can exhibit * random sample of wh-t has been 
achieved during a specific interval of instruction. They should not be 
excessively lengthy whereby pupils become tired and lose interest in 
the ongoing learning activity involving evaluation. Subjectivity in 
grading essav itmes can be greatly minimized by writing out answers to 
quetions by the teacher at the time the test items are written. Credit 
iru st be given, of course, to pupils' responses if they a,"e correct and 
>et do not conforrr to the teacher s key for grading the essay ; terns. 
The teacher should evaluate all learners responses to essay item one 
before evaluating essay item number two and so on. 

Oni major advantage in g.ving essay tests is that the teacher car, 
notice not onl> the understandings tl^t pupils hne rameo but also the 
students ebi-i* to organize i nf or mat i or, wi th propei sequence. The 
teacher can also evaluate pupil achievement in the mechanics ot writing 
such as spelling, handwriting, usage, and punctuation. ihe mechanics 
of writing, however , should be evaluated separately from, understandings 
that pup i Is have gained. 

Writing True-False Items 
The teacher can write true-false items to evaluate pupil 
achievement. Th* true-false test should be long enough to measun? wl.at 
pupils have achieved. It, however, should not be too lengthy wherft^ 
fatigue sets in on the part of the child. True-false i teres should be 
clearly written so that they art ci the understanding level of the 

chjld who is taking tht test. Vague items should be omitted from « 
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true-talse test. He.,,s that lack clarity on a true-false test do not 
measure learner achievement. Guessing generally results if test items 
are not written clearly. 

When writing true-false items, the teacher should not use 
statements that come directly -from a textb ok. Thus, rote learning 
would not be emphasized when assessing learner achievement. 

Specific determiners should not be sued when writing true-false 
items. Thus, words such as "all," "never," "none," and other similar 
words would indicate the statement is -false. Words which are confusing 
tc learners should also not be utilized when writing true— false items. 
The teacher should want to determine what pupils have or have not 
learned rather than con-fusing learners. 

Generally, there should be an equal nt.iioer o-f test items which are 
true as compared to those which lf e false. This is .mportant , r, terms 
M results net being b»;sed if £ pupi ] wou i d 8nsWtr 'true" to all items 
ano the teacher hawing written most true 'alse statements which 
»ctusily are truv . Answers to w* cems should not follow a 

patte-r. such as ever: other item being "false" or every other item 
be i ng * true . ' 

When w-,ting true-fal.e items, the teacher must be aware of 
factual statements versus opinions. In other words, if statements on a 
true-false test deal with opinions held by the teacher or other 
persons, the items should mention whose opinions art being considered. 
Pupils may become confused when responding to true-false items if they 
•re to respond to op.,. ions as if these art statements which can be 
verified by using reliable rtftrtnet tourcts. 
CD ?~ Multiplt Choice Items 
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The teacher may wish to write multiple-choice items in noticing i* 
learners are achieving objectives. Generally, three or -four 
alternatives are written as possible responses -from which to select. 
Sometimes, responses to a multiple choice item are ridiculous to the 
point where the learner senses that only one response can be right; 
this can be determined wi thout having learned anything about the unit 
being considered in the evaluation. Each alternative should be 
plausible. Thus, each response must be considered by the learner in 
d€ tern mi.ig which would be correct. H two responses are reasonable 
onb, the test iterr becomes more like a true-false item rather than a 
multiple choi ce i ten, . 

Clues should not be oiven in the stem o* the multiple choice item 

£ - to fch'Ch is the correct response. The -following multiple-choice 

item would inoicate to the pupil which would be the correct response 

without the learner needing ar.y knouledge basically m selecting the 

cor r ec t answer : 

Hawa it is ar 
(a) bay. 
<b> peninsula. 
kz) cape, 
<d> island. 

The only correct response would be the -following: Hawaii is an 
i si and . 

Responses in a multiple choice item should be somewhat equivalent 
in length so that no clues are given as to the correct Answer. 
Consider the following multiple choice item: 

The Middle East 

<a> consists largely of countries made up oi Israel and the Arab 

World. 
<b> is an island. 

<c> is a part of the Unittd States. 
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<d> is unimportant in world happenings. 

In the above test item, response is considerably longer than 

the other responses. This may give a clue to the student as to which 
15 the correct response. 

Too -frequently, multiple choice items have evaluated learner 
achievement in -factual knowledge or recall of i nf crmat i on . The student 
should also be evaluated in the areas of problem solving, creative 
thinking, and critical thinking when responding to multiple choice 
i terns . 
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Ma tch i ng I terrs 

hatching items can be used to evaluate pupil achievement in terms 
of stated objectives. One column should have more items than the 
second column ir s matching test as is true of the following example: 

Presidents cf the United States 

Gerald Fore .... famous General of World 

B. Lyndon Johnson Ular 11 

C. John F. Kennedy , , . , President during World 
P. Du'ight Eisenhower War II 

E. Franklin D. Roosevelt .... former senator from Massa- 

chusetts 

.... most recent President of 
the Un i ted States 

The student cannot guess the remaining matchings through the 

process of elimination when more items exist in one column as compared 

to the second column. For example, if a pupil has matched correctly 

all items except one, he can determine the final matching merely 

through the process of elimination if columns one and two have the tame 

number of items, in the above listed matching test on 'Presidents of 

the United States,' pupils can write in the correct Utter -from the 

response alternatives of the first column to the blank space in front 
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o* the items of the second column. 

In writing matching items, the teacher needs to think of homogene- 
ity m terms off content. For example, the f oil ow i ng match i ng test 
i terns would pertain to homogeneous content: 

Colonies in the New World 

A. Massachusetts Bay .... begun by the Pilgrims 

B. Plymouth Rock .... headed by John Smith 

C. Jamestown .... started by Puritans 

D. Georgia . . . . led by Thomas Hooker 

E . Connecticut 

Tl'ic matching items above cor^e under the category of "Colonies in 
the New Drld." Thus, the items are homogeneous in terras of content. 
3-f an item had been put in dealing with a recent president of the 
United States, a generalization could be realized pertaining tc 
unrelated content being a part of the matching test. 

Teachers ne*d to be aware of having an excessive!) large number of 
items in a matching test. This makes it difficult for learners to wade 
through two columns of information when attempting to match items in 
one column with items in the second column. The number of items put in 
a matching test would depend upon a child's present level of 
achievement. The test items should also be on the reading level of 
learners. The teacher in a matching test is attempting to determine 
what pupils have learned rather than evaluating the reading levels of 
individual pupi Is. 

Pupils experience much difficulty in taking a matching teat if 
both columns contain lenQthy phrases or sentences. One of tht two 

columns as a minimum must contain short phrases or words. 

9 



It is important th*t the teacher refrain from wr i t i ng match i ng 
test items where the correct answer is obvious. In the following 
exam>le, one item is quite obvious in terms of correctness of response: 



. . 1917 

. . Woodrow Ui 1 son 

. . Great Br i ta i n 

. . John J. Pershing 



A. President of the United 
States during World War 1 

B. Year of entry of the 
United States into World 
War I 

C. Famous American General 
dur i ng Uor 1 d War I 

D. Was an ally of the Un i ted 
States during World War I 

In tr.e above example, it is quite obvious that "Year of entry of 

the United States into World War I" matches with "1917." There is no 

other rational matching that would be correct. 
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Completion Items 

Pupil achievement in terms of objectives can be evaluated with the 
use o-f c omp 1 e 1 1 or items. Selected standards must be adhered to when 
writing com? let'on test items. 

The teache- should write items which are meaningful to learners. 
Completion items have been written which contain too many blank spaces; 
thus, pupils do not understard what is wanted ,n terms of responses. 
Consider the -following example. 

and is the of 

There, of course, are too many blank spaces for the learner to attach 
meaning in what is wanted in terms of responses. The teacher must want 
to evaluate learner progress rather than the pupil's ability to guess 
at vague test items. 

The teacher should develop a key as to the correct reponst<») for 
each item as the completion test i« being developed. At the responses 
0 »« each pupil are being checked, the key can be utilized. The 
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evaluator also rrust be aware of additional correct answers that pupils 
may write other than thosi listed in the key. 

Answers to completion items can be written on the right hand side 
of the page, where appropriate blank spaces are provided. This saves 
time in scoring completion items. 

Answers to completion items can be written on the right hand side 
o-f the page, where appropriate blank spaces are provided. This saves 
time in scoring completion items. 

Completion items should assess pupils on important concepts and 
gene-al izai tons wrich have beer, achieved. The mechanics of writing, 
such a: spelling, should be evaluated separately from the informator 
which is supplied by the pupil in completion items. Generally, 
textboo* worcng should not be utilized by the teacher when writing 
con.--.et. on items. Pupls should reveal understand. ngs Developed rather 
tha-, recfii o-f fscU'e 1 i nf ont.at i c . 

Using Standardized Tests 
The teacher can also evaluate pupil achievement through the use of 
standardized tests. Standardized tests general are administered once 
or twice during a g,ven school year. They can give teachers valuable 
information ,n terms of how a given child in class compares with the 
norms of the standardized test. Standardized tests should adhere to 
the criteria of being valid and reliable. For a ttst to be valid, it 
should cover what has been taught. It would be ridiculous, for 
example, to have items in a unit test in social studies which would 
cowtr technical terms in music. This would especially be true if these 
^terms had not been taught in the unit >♦ study. The teacher needs to 
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be certain that what is being evaluated in terms of pupil achievement 
has been taught in the unit. It is difficult, however, -for the teacher 
to know precisely what should be taught in different units of study so 
that the contents of a standardized test are valid. Thus, validity is 
lacking in degrees when pupils are engaged in the taking of a 
standardized test. How valid any standardized achievement test is will 
depend upon the consistency of its objectives with those of the 
participating elementary school. Too frequently, teachers may have 
taught isolated facts when pupils are engaged in ongoing learning 
activities, whereas the standaroized test being utilized evaluates 
1 earners in te^rrs of pr otl ero-scl v i no skills and abilit.es. The 
crposite situation could prevail also where the teacher efT.pnas.ri-c the 
irpsrtance of prcblerr solving, and yet the standardized achievement 
Us* assesses pupils in terrrs of facts achieved. 

fcciistilit. is c)sc important when selectinc standardized 
cchieveTer.t te?*:, i,i»- l€n standardized tests re reliable, pupil results 
fro^ having taker tne test are consistent. 
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For example, if numerous pupils have completed taking -form A of a 
standardized test and then a few days later take form B under 
comparable circumstances, the results should be quite consistent in 
terms of grade equivalency or percentile rank. A standardized test, 
for example, would not be reliable if pupils in the above named group 
averaged 5.6 grade equivalency from form A and 3.1 grade equivalency 
from form B. The question then arises a- to where are these pupils ir, 
achievement pertaining to different curriculum areas in the elementary 
school. However, if these bame pupils averaged a 5.5 grade level 
eouivalency on forn A and a 5.6 or 5.7 grade equivalency for form B, 
G r .e could Sc- that the results were quite consistent providing that 
consistent a results were also inherent on the part of each child's 
test results. Teachers then should thin* of the concept of reliablity 
when developing teacher-made tests. 

Self Evaluation b> the Teacher 
C ,r <€ Ue best wc^c tc e^a^uate pupil achievement is for the 
teacher to assess h.s or her owr. strengths and weaknesses . There are 
numerous questions the teacher .an asl* of the qua 1 1 1> of his or her own 
teaching. 

3. Did I try to get pupils .nterested in ongoing learning activities? 

2. Did it appear that individual di f f erences were provided for? 

2. Did , jpils see a purpose or purposes for learning, or wei e learners 
forced to learn that which lacked purpose? 

4. Uere a variety of activities used in teaching so that individual 
differences among learners were provided for? 

5. Uere pupils given adequate chances to develop major generalizations 
inductively? 

6. Did it appear that learners were motivated in desiring to achieve 
stated objectives? 
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7. Were diagnostic approaches utilized in determining pupil's 
strengths and weaknesses in ongoing units c J study^ 

FORMATIVE AND SUMMATiWE EVALUATION 

A quality teacher is a good ev^ A or. Each teacher or teaching 

team needs to evaluate \4 learners i 4 Jividually are achieving stated 

objectives. To ascertain if ends are being attained, a viable system 

oi evaluation needs to be in evidence. There are diverse evaluation 

techniques to utilize i r, determining \i learners are achieving 

objectives. Jarolimel discusses the -following appraisal techniques: 

1 . group d i scuss i on 

2 . observa 1 1 or. 

3. checkl ists 

4. conf erences 

5. anecdotal records 

6. work samples 

7. experience summaries 

8. Ciaries and logs 
sociometric devices 

10. teacher-made tests 

11 . standardized tests 1 

Results -fro- learners utilizi.g the aboce named appraisal 
techniques may we « 1 provide needed information on individual learners 
progress . 

Thus, e variety o-f evalutation techniques might be used to assess 
pupil progress. Evaluation techn i ques may be utilized at any point in 
the instructional sequence in an ongoing unit oi study. Formative 
evaluation is then in evidence. A purpose in using formative 
evaluation is to notice \i pupils individually are achieving ends 
during the time a unit is taught. Further, the teacher nay change 
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John Jaroliroek. Social Studies in Elementary Education . Sixth 
edition. New York: The Macraillan Ceapany, 1*82, pages 948-363. 
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objectives and learning activities due to feedback -from formative 
evaluation results. 

With summative evaluation, the teacher appraises at the end of the 
unit to notice pupil achievement within the framework ofthe total unit. 

Unit TeachinQ and the Evaluation Process 
W. James Popham, a behavior ist, from the University of California 
presents the -following recommended model in developing a teaching unit: 

3 . precise instructional object i ves . 

2. pretest 

3. day-by-day activities. 

4 . cr i ter i on chec^ . 
Z. posttest. 

c . resour ces . 

7. backup lesson. 2 

In cncbzinc the aboi»e a rime d teaching unit model, James Popham 
emphasizes for step one the waiting of meas'ireably stated, not general 
objectives, Cl*r,t ; o< intent as to what teachers are to teach and 
learners are to learn is highly significant. Vague objectives need tc 
be it mateo. iUf two emphasizes a pretest oe developed b^ the 
teacher o' tea^ c j teachers. The pretest should cover all the stated 
specnic objectives. Paper-pencil test items (true-false, multiple 
choice, matching, essa> , and completion items) may be utilized in the 
pretest. However the pretest should not consist solely of teacher- 
written test items. Discussion, among other informal procedures, 
might also be utilized to ascertain present learner achievement in 
terms of pretesting. Based on pretest results, each pupil might then 
achieve new attainable ends, 

Step three in the Popham model emphasizes using vital learning 
2 

W. Jamtft Popham, Ttachino Units and Lesson . Los Angel os: Vimcet 
Associates. (Fimstrip and tapt). 
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activities to achieve new achievable ends. Each activity chosen must 
match up directly with a specific objective. It might be necessary to 
utilize more than one learning opportunity to guide a pupil to attain a 
measurable objective. In step four, a criterion check is utilized. 
The criterion check emphas i zes me asur i ng pupil progress continually to 
notice if specific objectives are/are not being achieved. Formative 
evaluation emphasizes appraising learner progress dur inq the time a 
unit is in progress. A new teaching strategy may need imp 1 ementat i no 
for those pupils not achieving vital objectives. 

Step fn-e in the Pop ham teaching unit model emphasizes the post- 
test cor.ceft. Thus, at the end of a unit, the teacher wishes to 
ascertain what learrers have accomplished frorr the entire unit. 
Sumrr.ctive equation is then in ev.dence. Step six (resources^) 
advocates teachers rc cor d i ng v.'h : ch audio-visual aids, objects, a nd 
readme sources u it i be useo within the ur.it being taught. The backup 
lessor* '.step sever - p-c ides teachers with security in teaching puoi 1 s. 
Jf rutenals for ar/ lesson in the unit do not materialize, other 
activities need to be available to ta^e their place in the backup 
1 essor , 

Which philosophical/psychological premises might be inherent in 
the teaching unit model of James Popham? 

1. whatever pupils learn is measurable. That which has been 
learned by the pupil comes to the surface and is 
observable as well as measurable . 

2. pretesting based on stated measurable ends provides a 
teacher with rather sound knowledge in terms of where 
each pupils is presently achieving in cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor objectives. 

3. each learning activity selected guides pupils to attain 
measurable ends. No other stimuli need be inherent in 

O 
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4. from the pretest to the posttest, it can be determined 
what a given set of pupils has learned under the guidance 
of the teacher. Influence in unit teaching of other 
teachers on pupil learning is then minimized or 

om 1 1 1 e d . 

5. the concept of accountability is in evidence. From 
formative and summative evaluation results of each 
learner, the teacher may objectively verify pupil 
progress to parents, administrators, and supervisors. 



Humanists advocate the following concepts and genera 1 i zat i ons : 

1. pupils being involved in selecting objectives, learning 
activities, and evaluation procedures. 

2. learners developing feelings of an adequate self- 
concept. Teaachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors need to meet needs of individual learners. 

A. H. MaslCM, late humanist educator, has identified 
five classes of needs in ascending order of complexity. 
Fratt wrote the following pertaining to Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs : 

Once hurr.cn neeas are accepted as the foundation for curriculun, 
the critical question is Whet are the significant human needs"' 

Anyone addressing this question does so in the shadow of 
the great American psychcol og i s t Abraham Mas low, who a generation 
ago attempted to place the stud> of needs on a scientific foot- 
ing. Mas low (1954) identified five classes of human needs: 
physiological needs, need for safety, social needs, need for 
esteem, and need for self-actualization. His classification 
has much merit, although it could be argued that it contains 
some redundancy. The need for safety or security, for example, 
is not a discrete need, so much as the confidence that other 
needs will continue to be met in the future. The need for 
esteem contains elements both of social needs (esteem of others) 
and of sel f-actual izat ion (self-esteem). There are also signi- 
ficant additional needs that cannot easily be con ta i uP'i w i th i n 
Maslow's categories. 

Five fundamental types of human need, based largely on 
Maslow's taxonomy, may be suggested for the consideration of 
the curriculum designer. These are need for self-actualization, 
need for meaning, social needs, aesthetic needs, and survival 
needs. 3 



3 

David Pratt, Curriculu m Pes ion find Development . New Yorki 
Har court Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1980, page 54. 
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The curriculum in school and in society must attempt to meet needs 
of students. Thus, the learner may more optimally achieve self- 
real iiat ion. 

Humanists recommend that learners individually and collectively 
with teacher guidance select objectives, learning activities, and 
evaluation procedures. Four means in emphasizing a humanistic 
curriculum are emphasized below: 

1. individualized reading. An ample number of library books on 
diverse topics and reading levels needs to be m the off i no. 
Each pupil may then sequentially select library books to read. 
Mter completing reading a library book, pupils with teacher 
assistance may evaluate achievement of the former in terms of 
understandings, skills, and attitudes acquired. 

2. contract sv^em. Each learner with teacher help may develop a 
contract which contains sequential activities for the former 
to complete. The due date, as well as signature of the 
involves pupil and teacher need to accompany the contract. 

S. pupil-teacher planning. Within any un ,t 0 f study, pupils with 
teacher guidance may choose objectives, learning activities, 
and appraisal procedures. 

learning centers. Each pupil may choose tasks to complete 
sequentstlly at diverse leaning centers. An adequate number 
of tas^s needs to be available so that each pupil may progress 
optimal]) in sequential experiences pursued. Tasks lackino 
perceived purpose and interest may be omitted. 

Fertaming to hut am sir , Morris and Fai wrote: 

The advocates of affective education allege that the traditional 
emphasis on the intellertual aspect of leaning has destroyed 
children's curiosity, creativity, and imagination. These harmful 
consequences are said to have resulted not only from our schools' 
preoccupation with the cognitive dimension of the child but also 
from the suppressive, coercive, and punitive school environment. 
And since many humanistic educators are convinced that children 7 * 
innate curiosity and creativity will grow and blossom if given an 
emotionally enhancing atmosphere, they insist that children's 
affective aspects be nurtured by allowing them spontaneously to 
express their emotions. At least in principle, the goals of 
affective education are necessary catalysts to make education more 
humane in a society where in so many human beings are estranged 
from each other and the worth of a person is measured in terms of 
his or her efficiency and productivity. 
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Because affective educators attempt to t.idke the learning 
environment more supportive, spontaneous, a r id rewarding, what 
children learn can be made less abstract and remote from their own 
experiences and interests, in addition, the learner's active 
participation in the learning process beyond verbal and auaitory 
involvement makes learning mre personally meaningful. 4 

In Conclusion 

Behaviorists believe that formative and summative evalu?.ion of 
learner achievement can be precise and meas ureabl e . Feedback from 
evaluation results need to be utilized to improve the curriculum. 
Thus, improved spec f ic objectives, learning activities, and appraisal 
procedures selected by teachers might be a relevant end result. 

Humanists involve pup • 1 input in c osing ends, means, and 
evaluation techniques to ascertain personal learner progress. Pupils 
wiU teacher guidance then are involved in - e term i n i ng the curriculum. 
Since pupils with teacher assistance ake curricular decisions, open- 
ended general objectives are advocated. Se If-real i za* i on is a major 
objective to be emphasized in a currtculunr, emphasizing humanistic 
tenets. 
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